///.   jVOr GOOD ENOUGH

The report of the Repressive Laws Committee would have
excited thrilling interest fifteen months ago. No one now cares
whether these laws are repealed or retained. They have ceased to
frighten us because we have ceased to fear arrests and imprison-
ments. We are now seeking not repeal of particular laws or regu-
lations but a, total repeal of the system that has made them pos-
sible* We know now that the Government could have done
(under ordinary law) all the things (with slight variations) that
they have hitherto done under the laws that are to be repealed.
Under pressure of necessity the law-advisers of the Government
have discovered a potency in Sections 144, 107 and 108 of the
Criminal Procedure Code of which they were before unaware. The
fact is, that even if the ordinary law were to be changed without
a change of spirit the people of India will not benefit by it,

Though therefore the report has no interest for the people, it
is a document of abiding interest to the student of the political
situation in the country. The report could have been written in
identical language ten years ago by the most reactionary of the
civilians. The Committee concludes:

Their retention (of Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act and part 2 of
the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act 1918) is necessary in view of
recent occurrences and possible developments which we cannot but regard
with the greatest apprehension.

I have no doubt that every repressive measure that has ever been
undertaken has been passed under the same "stern sense of duty1*
under which the laws mentioned are being retained,

I refuse to think that the officials who passed all the re-
pressive laws took wanton delight in repression. Lord Curzon1
certainly considered the partition of Bengal a matter of public
necessity, and the opponents of the measure as enemies of progress.
Sir Michael Q'Dwyer honestly believed that the educated classes
were idiots who did not know their own welfare, meddled in things
they never knew, and were no benefactors of the masses in whose
name they professed to speak. General Dyer undoubtedly thought,
that unless he could teach us a lesson, every Englishwoman's life
was in jeopardy. Only, in all these three cases we (including the

* Viceroy of India, 1899-1905